ON  HUMOUR  AND   SATIRE

definition of humour was a sound one, is in the
nature of the case. A foreigner is funny, because he
is like ourselves only different. A Scot or an Irish-
man is funny to the Englishman because he is almost
exactly like himself, only slightly different. He
talks English as his native tongue, only with an in-
correct accent; what could possibly be funnier? A
Scot is more funny than a Frenchman just as a
monkey is more amusing than a dog; he is nearer
the real thing.

But, in fact, all such judgments have been dis-
torted beyond recognition by national hypocrisy. It
is the English tradition that the Irish are a nation
brimming over with humour, quite incapable of
taking anything seriously. Irish people are in the
habit of saying things which English people think
funny. Irish people do not think them funny in the
least. It follows, from the English point of view,
that Ireland is a nation of incorrigible humorists, all
quite incapable of governing themselves. The Scot,
on the other hand, has an unfortunate habit of
governing the English, and the English, out of
revenge, have invented the theory that the Scot has
no sense of humour. The Scot cannot have any sense
of humour, because he is very careful about money,
and drinks whisky where ordinary people drink beer.
All the stories told against the Scottish nation are,
I am told, invented in Aberdeen, and I partly believe
it. There is (if a denationalized Ulsterman like my-
self may make the criticism) a pawkiness about all
the stories against Scotland which , betrays their
Caledonian origin. The fact is that the Scottish
sense of humour differs slightly from the English
sense of humour, but I am afraid I have no time to
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